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mM current issues 


Communism and the Church Ching® > 


Through the courtesy of the Foreign Missions Conference Information Service pr, a substantial 


excerpts from an unusually well-balanced, thoughtful discussion of the sit 


in China. The 


writer, who will remain anonymous, is exceptionally well informed. 


“Two things are absolutely certain: first, that the new 
government has come to stay; and secondly, that there is 
no future for the Kuomintang.” Among the results of the 
blockade of Shanghai has been “a strong impetus towards 
implementing the new policy .. . of moving many factories 
and certain industries away to ‘inland cities . . . and of de- 
creasing the importance of this city as a centre of foreign 
imports and of foreign exploitation.” The new authorities 
have had considerable success in “meeting the colossal ad- 
ministrative problems of taking over Shanghai... . 


“The real time of testing, however, is yet to come. Ad- 
ministration in the countryside seems at present far less 
satisfactory than in the towns, and already widely unpopu- 
lar. Serious famines this winter will undoubtedly present 
insoluble problems. But as yet these are matters of policy. 
of administrative skill, and of circumstance, not a result 
of corruption or of indifference to the welfare of the com- 
mon people. Continual study and self-criticism are out- 
standing characteristics of the new era, which although 
applied within a strictly delimited field of freedom yet 
hold great possibilities of learning from experience. The 
spirit in which the authorities are at present addressing 
themselves to their problems is as commendable as the 
miraculous and wholly consistent discipline of the troops. 
The attitude shown towards Westerners has been almost 
uniformly ‘correct,’ but noticeably lacking in that cor- 
diality which has been so typical of Chinese courtesy in 
the past, while movement of missionaries has been severely 
restricted. ... Large numbers of Russian advisers and ‘ex- 
perts’ are already in the North,” with similar or greater 
privileges than those hitherto accorded Westerners. 

In spite of government propaganda, of “the mushroom 
growth” of labor unions, ‘and notwithstanding the en- 
thusiastic support of the student class in general and of 
many intellectuals in particular, it is still true to say that 
as yet the new regime rests more upon disgust with the 
old than upon convinced attachment to the new. Mean- 
while it is the aim of the New Democracy to rally support 
from ali classes not regarded as hopelessly reactionary, in- 
cluding capitalists and many religious groups. . . . But let 
there be no doubt of the clearly envisaged goal to which 
these preliminary stages are the avowed preparation, or of 
the significance therefore to be attached to phases of policy 
intrinsically temporary.” 


The Christian Church Under the New Regime 


. Freedom of religious belief, along with an equal 
freedom to disbelieve, presumably including propaganda 
on both sides, have not only been publicly proclaimed as 
being among the basic principles underlying the new Con- 
stitution, but successful appeal has repeatedly been made 
to this avowed policy in redress of inconsistent action 
taken by subordinate officials. Apart from the very con- 
siderable number of Christians who attended the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference which prepared for the 
new government and the new Constitution, seven delegates 
were officially invited specifically to represent religious 
classes. Of these, five were Protestant Christians, one was 
a Buddhist, and one a Mohammedan. The proportion of 
Protestant Christians in this group, as well as the absence 
of any Roman Catholic, is highly significant. 

“Protestant Christianity ... is in fact recognized as a 
real social force, with a genuine contribution to make in 
the United Front desiderated during this New Democratic 
stage, when the Communist party in leadership welcomes 
the cooperation of all ‘reformable’ and potentially progres- 
sive elements in society. The official theory is that re- 
ligion will die a natural death as the social order advances, 
and that persecution is therefore a mistaken policy. The 
five Christian delegates were Mr. Y. T. Wu (National 
YMCA), Miss Cora Deng (National YWCA), Dr. T. C. 
Chao (Yenching School of Religion), Dr. H. Y. Chang 
(editor of the ‘Christian Farmer’), and Mr. Liu Liang- 
mou (National YMCA). The fact that these delegates 
were invited by the government, and not elected or offi- 
cially appointed by the churches and Christian organiza- 
tions they were regarded as representing, indicates the 
way in which under the new regime the ruling party re- 
tains full control. Only those in whom it places complete 
confidence are being given official recognition. . . .” 

“On the other hand, the churches have thus been able 
to enjoy the advantages of liaison with central and local 
government authorities, without as yet having their own 
officially appointed leaders placed in positions where they 
will inevitably be subjected to tremendous political pres- 
sure. It is evident that all of the people listed above enjoy 
considerable prestige and power as a result of their mem- 
bership in the P.P.C.C. Their position in the Christian 
Movement, and their further relationships with the Chris- 
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tian leaders who are democratically elected by the churches 
themselves, are matters of delicacy, which may give rise 
to considerable difficulties. . . . 

“The life and work of city churches seem so far to be 
continuing for the most part without profound change, 
except in the North-Eastern provinces, though there has 
been some progress towards self-support in the North. As 
regards country churches, however, it is estimated that 
about 80 per cent of those in North China have already 
ceased to function as organized communities. . . . There 
are several factors which have caused this terrible decline, 
among which the timidity of many Christian leaders can- 
not be denied; yet there have been many grim causes for 
timidity which are little known. 

“One of the most ominous factors in the present situa- 
tion is that those representing the government at higher 
levels, .. . while admitting that the conduct of many lesser 
officials has been contrary to official policy, have declared 
that they cannot deal with these deviations by orders from 
the top... , but can only gradually educate subordinates 
to a better understanding of their proper duties. One can- 
not but surmise that top-ranking officials . . . are not really 
perturbed at anti-religious tendencies on the part of lower 
grade officials, so long as the correct ‘official policy’ can be 
sufficiently demonstrated to secure a certain amount of 
confidence and cooperation from the Christian intelli- 
gentsia during this period when a bid is being made for 
popular support. They are naturally unwilling to seem to 
be favoring religious interests.” The ‘‘safest’’ interpreta- 
tion of such facts is to “take with the utmost seriousness 
the implications of Marxist philosophy, rather than prag- 
matic adaptations of official policy. 


“In Manchuria, only 47 of the original 291 churches. . . 
now remain, and only 4 out of 14 Christian hospitals 
(apart from the Mukden College Hospital, which has 
been handed over to the government on an eight-year 
agreement)... . The churches which remain are entirely 
self-supporting, and Christian leaders on the spot manifest 
great courage and hopefulness. In other words, the greatly 
reduced Christian Church which remains organized is in 
many ways healthier and more independently strong than 
ever before.” 

It is probable that many of the Christian middle schools 
will be closed this spring since parents can no longer af- 
ford to send their children to them. “Property for these 
reasons inadequately used may easily be requisitioned by 
government authorities.” If the schools that remain can 
be “more adequately staffed with real Christian teachers, 
and more adequately equipped . . . , this will mean a real 
gain. But only intelligent and very cooperative planning 
will achieve such a happy result. It is no easy matter to 
maintain the religious element in our middle schools. The 
absence of religious elective courses from the curriculum 
deprives the Christian teacher of a natural starting point 
for Christian work; on account of their age, middle school 
students are more susceptible to propaganda pressures 
than college students, and an atmosphere can be created 
in which any reference to religious faith may be at once 
objected to. .. . In Shanghai conditions in Christian mid- 
dle schools vary from considerable extra-curricular re- 
ligious acitivities having the eager support of large num- 
bers of students to those obtaining in a prominent school 
which celebrated with gusto the birthday of Generalissimo 
Stalin, but for the first time had no observance whatsoever 
of the Birthday of Christ. The far more favorable condi- 
tions at present obtaining in the Christian colleges cannot 


but be adversely affected, as time goes on, by weakening 
of the Christian element in secondary education. 

“As regards the medical profession, a few Christian 
hospitals have even been razed to the ground, but many 
others are now in high esteem. The contribution of Chris- 
tian medical work to the health services of the country is 
so great that the government could not possibly at this 
stage afford to see most of our Christian hospitals and 
clinical work stopped. Direct religious work in Christian 
hospitals, however, may be prohibited. Situations, more- 
over, naturally grow, or may be forced into being, in 
which our hospitals find it necessary to appeal to govern- 
ment authorities to take over their administration by 
agreement... . 

“Taxation has already created many serious problems, 
though it is quite evident that there is as yet no uniform 
national policy in this respect. In some areas land tax has 
to be paid, while other taxes are remitted; in others it is 
the land tax which is remitted, while house and business 
taxes are levied; in other places there has been a 50 per 
cent remission of taxation, and so forth. To date it would 
seem that no discrimination is generally made against 
Christian institutions as such. .. . Nevertheless, . . . taxa- 
tion is potentially a dire weapon against Christian churches 
and institutions. Enforced levies on Christian institutions 
seem in some places to have been experimentally made for 
relief purposes, on the grounds that, since Christian 
churches have themselves been engaged in relief work in 
the past, they should be glad to contribute towards the 
far more efficient and thorough-going relief measures 
which can be carried through by the government. Here 
again is a very great potential danger. These, however, in- 
dicate forebodings for the future; the tale to date is in 
fact not one of insuperable difficulty.” 


Present Trends Affecting the Christian Movement 


“The Christian Church is under grave suspicion on ac- 
count of its reputed connections with imperialism and 
capitalism. . . . The inclusion in the deeply resented Un- 
equal Treaties of clauses protecting the work of the Chris- 
tian Church in China” is one factor. More adequate train- 
ing of local Chinese leadership “would have permitted far 
more handing over of administrative control to Chinese 
colleagues, had the missionary been sufficiently in earnest. 
The happier position of top-level administrative Christian 
bodies, where missionaries have gladly served under the 
competent leadership of Chinese administrators, by no 
means reflects the typical impression made by the mission- 
ary movement as a whole. . . . The missionary, moreover, 
in spite of his simple ways of living as judged by his own 
standards, has usually lived at a far higher economic level 
than that of his Chinese associates. There have often been 
very adequate reasons why the salaries of Chinese workers 
should not be raised above the economic level of the com- 
munity in which they work; the only solution to this di- 
lemma would have been for yet more sacrificial adaptation 
on the missionary’s part to the standards of living of those 
among whom he has been working. Under the pressure of 
prevailing currents of thought in Chinese society as a 
whole, such elements as these in the Christian situation tend 
at present to engage the attention of many people more 
than the permanent achievements of the Christian Move- 
ment.... 

“At present we meet also with the anomaly of a subcon- 
scious resentment on the part of Chinese Christians as re- 
gards the fact that so much Christian work depends to a 
very large extent on foreign funds, while they are making 
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as yet comparatively little real practical effort to raise the 
money which—in spite of all the difficulties—could be 
contributed in China, were the Church ready to make its 
own truly sacrificial effort. . . . There would seem to be 
much value in an opinion expressed more than once by an 
outstanding Chinese Christian leader, that it was a tragedy 
that it was so taken for granted by missionary and Chinese 
leaders alike that after the end of the Sino-Japanese War 
church and mission relations should be restored as far as 
possible to the status quo ante, as a result of which many 
gains hardly won in the way of independence and self- 
support were inadvertently sacrificed.” 

In order to avoid all suspicion of “imperialistic” interest 
in connection with mission funds the policy should be 
adopted “of having all budgets initiated by the Chinese 
churches themselves, and giving by foreign agencies made 
within the framework of such requests. Complete freedom 
from any foreign administrative control may be balanced 
by accurate reporting of the use of funds donated. If the 
Chinese Church is to be recognized as a ‘People’s Organi- 
zation’ in China today, it is essential that administrative 
control be iin Chinese hands... . 

“The spectacle of a whole nation being set to study 
the doctrines of economic determinism and historical ma- 
terialism is very impressive, and from the Christian point 
of view, equally alarming. Of course, since the majority 
of the nation is still illiterate, those as yet capable of being 
directly indoctrinated are limited in numbers, but comprise 
most of the potential leaders of the present and the future. 
Not only have students in the schools and professors in 
the colleges to study the tenets of New Democracy ; bank 
clerks and post-office assistants, union officials and hos- 
pital nurses also have to study and discuss the political 
thinking of Mao Tse-tung. Marxist philosophy, added to 
the previously existing belief in the extreme importance of 
science, is creating an atmosphere of secular materialism in 
which only a convinced religious faith” can survive. 

“The scope of our student evangelistic work in govern- 
ment universities is already inevitably greatly curtailed, 
though to date all centers continue to function, and from 
Amoy came the news of two students receiving baptism 
and entering the church on the first Sunday after Libera- 
tion... . The effect of recent developments upon the mind 
of many Christian student workers is to make them realize 
that only the more specific elements of Christian faith and 
practice offer a raison d’étre for the continuance of Chris- 
tian fellowships and Christian student work as such... . 
The effect of present trends from outside upon the Chris- 
tian Movement is to subtract quantity and enhance qual- 
ity, to challenge to harder thinking and deeper faith, and 
to hasten those internal reforms and Christian unity which 
have long been the goal of wise Christian leaders. . . .” 


Trends Within the Christian Movement Itself 


Many Christians “have not yet risen above the negative 
reaction of desiring to walk softly, and to preserve as far 
as possible the status quo within the church. A smaller 
number of ‘progressives’ at the other end of the scale are 
so eager to embrace all the thinking of the new era that 
they tend in some ways to be more ‘advanced’ and less 
practically tolerant than Communists themselves. . . . 
Some of such friends have begun to express the thought 
that the Russian Church must naturally provide the ideal 
pattern for the Christian Movement, and would greatly 
welcome missionaries from the Soviet Union. For the most 
part, however, Christians although eager to make neces- 
sary adaptations, are determined to hold fast to the es- 
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sentials of the Christian faith; they are convinced that the 
church must become independent and self-supporting, 
though they have not yet fully put their shoulder beneath 
the burden... . 

“There is a rising tide in that desire for Christian unity 
which has long been a marked characteristic of Chinese 
Christians in general. . . . A strong exception to this, 
however, is found among many Fundamentalistic sects, 
where Biblical interpretation is a dividing issue. . . . The 
Lutheran Church in China seems about ready to re-join 
the National Christian Council. . . . In certain other quar- 
ters the thought has been expressed that, as missionary 
influence in this matter lessens, other denominations which 
are not at present within the membership of the NCC will 
see their way towards the type of federal cooperation 
which the NCC represents. 

“There is today, however, a further demand, of which 
Dr. T. C. Chao is an outstanding spokesman, for a deeper 
expression of Christian unity than this, and a proposal has 
been made advocating some kind of National Christian 
Executive Organization, presumably a reconstituted NCC, 
through which the Christian churches will be able to act 
in administrative solidarity in response to the opportunities 
and difficulties of the new epoch, while retaining their 
freedom of faith and religious practice. Such a unity, if it 
proved possible, would constitute a great strength, and 
also present a great danger, arising from its greater vul- 
nerability when subjected to political pressure. . . . 

“The need for self-support has aroused a new and deep 
interest in what are often known as ‘indigenous sects,’ 
such as the Jesus’ Family, Little Flock, and other move- 
ments which have achieved a native strength in rather 
tragic contrast to the dependence of those more liberal 
and cooperative denominations which are closely linked 
with the Older Churches of the West. . . . The first Jesus’ 
Family was founded twenty-nine years ago; the move- 
ment is entirely independent of outside aid, manifests the 
power of faith and prayer in daily life, practices communal 
living with such success that Communists who have studied 
it have been disappointed to find its methods cannot be 
divorced from ‘superstitious’ belief, and now reports a 
total of 173 separately organized ‘families’ up and down 
the country. There is no doubt that other churches have 
much to learn in certain ways from sects such as this. It 
is very doubtful whether they for their part will be willing 
to join in a movement towards unity with less indigenous, 
and to their mind, less Scriptural groups. . . . 

“Another trend to be marked today is signalized in the 
unofficial status already accorded by the government to 
the YMCA and YWCA. The factors leading to this have 
been appreciation for their social service to the community, 
the fact of their very intimate connections with society at 
large, recognition of the large degree of self-support 
achieved by local associations and also of the politically 
progressive views of the majority of their secretaries, and 
the prestige of their representatives appointed to the 
P.P.C.C. This means that government officials and others 
will tend to think of the Christian Movement in terms of 
the YMCA and YWCA rather than of the churches, 
whereas the more conservative churches, on the other 
hand, may tend to be yet more uneasy as to the sound 
Christian standing of the Y’s.” 


The End of the Missionary Era in China? 


“The total number of missionaries in China today is 
almost certainly below 2,000 (as compared with some 
3,500, the peak figure since the end of the war, and with 
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the prewar level of almost 5,000 on the field). . . . Prob- 
ably only such new missionaries as have technical qualifi- 
cations enabling them to make a contribution desired under 
the new regime will be granted entry visas, and they will 
presumably be very carefully screened. Older missionaries 
whose record of past services in China stands the test of 
government scrutiny may be permitted to return, but they 
will scarcely do more than provide the replacements need- 
ed to maintain the present” number on the field. 

The prevailing atmosphere . . . makes it impera- 
tive for the missionary engaged in preaching, evangelistic 
work, teaching, or social service to speak and act quietly 
and with great circumspection, if he is not to harm the 
cause he represents. Even in the counsels of the church, 
except in smaller or informal groups, one often feels that 
if any thought or policy is put forward by one’s Chinese 
colleagues, it will gain nothing from the foreigner’s sup- 
port, while if the thinking or suggestions are new or dif- 
ferent from Chinese opinions already expressed, what is 
being advocated may be at a discount or even suspect, 
simply because of its missionary source. These facts are... 
simply illustrations of the reality of the complete revolu- 
tion through which China is passing, and of the very right 
and necessary recognition that from now on the Christian 
Church here must truly stand upon its own feet—better 
even, under God, its own mistakes than other people's 
success. 

“Yet the missionary’s presence is wanted. His counsel 
and experience will be sought and valued in personal in- 
tercourse; he is a symbol of that ecumenical fellowship 
which the church desires to maintain; more than ever can 
he make his contribution in terms of Christian character 
and insight, of Christian love and Christian faith. But all 
this as a member and servant of the church in China, 
rather than as a foreign missionary, with an independent 
status apart from any Chinese church, organization or 
institution. Of course this does not imply any but the 
closest cooperation in the past between the missionary and 
the Chinese organization within which he has usually 
served ; he has, however, hitherto often retained a freedom 
of movement and working, as far as his Chinese colleagues 
are concerned, as well as a separate source of income, all 
of which result in at least a large measure of practical 
independence.” For the most part, the need is for “types 
of general technical ability through which the missionary 
could help in small-scale production projects, and con- 
tribute as a citizen to social development works suitable 
to China’s present needs and possibilities. ... But person- 
nel and services alike must be placed at the free disposal 
of the Chinese Church. . . .” 


The Chinese Church Looks Forward 


At its meeting in January the Executive Cominittee of 
the National Christian Council adopted resolutions declar- 
ing that “all church bodies and Christian organizations 
and institutions in China, which are not yet completely 
Chinese in administration, be urged to take steps to be- 
come as indigenous as possible, within the immediate fu- 
ture. To this end, from now onwards the policy-deciding 
organs of all churches and Christian institutions should 
be basically composed of Chinese members, and all ad- 
ministrative systems should be organized on the principle 
of fostering a truly democratic spirit. It was resolved that, 
while recognizing the desirability of complete independence 
on the part of the Chinese Church, the Committee realizes 
the existence of too many difficulties, as regards both 
funds and personnel, for the Chinese Church as yet to 


undertake the full burden of its task, and therefore earn. 
estly desires the continued help of mission boards. It was 
resolved that from now onwards all churches which have 
not yet become fully self-supporting should . . . together 
with their supporting mission boards draw up a realistic 
plan, as conditioned by practical realities of their situation, 
to achieve within a fixed period all necessary steps to 
realize this goal.” For the first time these Executive Com- 
mittee meetings in October were “spontaneously held en- 
tirely in Chinese, instead of the customary English... . 

“By far the most important undertaking now definitely 
under way is the convening of a National Christian Con- 
ference to be held at Peking next August.” This confer- 
ence will be ‘‘very fully representative of the whole Chris- 
tian Movement in China,” including the laity. 

“The help of Christian groups all over the country will 
be enlisted during the process of preparation, so that far 
more than the individual opinions of delegates will be ex- 
pressed through this sounding-board of current Christian 
opinion. ... 

“It now seems very unlikely that the government will 
proceed with plans to set up the proposed Committee on 
Religious Affairs. . . . It has been finally decided to set 
up a joint office in Peking to facilitate liaison between na- 
tional church and Christian organizations and the Central 
People’s Government ; the NCC has appointed three rep- 
resentatives to a committee which it is setting up, in co- 
operation with all interested national Christian bodies, to 
proceed with concrete plans for this office. . . .” 

The writer concludes: “The implications for missionary 
work of the withdrawal of all American consular repre- 
sentatives from China has, of course, been the subject of 
much careful consideration. . . . Since missionaries are 
sent by the churches abroad to the Chinese people, and 
since their work depends upon the goodwill of the people 
among whom they work rather than upon consular aid, 
it is to be devoutly hoped that no doors of present oppor- 
tunity need be closed on this account. One has doubts 
nowadays as to the possibility of re-opening any doors 
once closed, but great belief in the potential rewards of 
patience. .. . Never has it been more important than now 
to preserve and strengthen those ties, for it is probable 
that they will be severely tested in many different ways as 
time goes on.” 


Roman Catholicism in China Today 


More than 14,000 Roman Catholic missionaries, native 
and foreign, are at work in China, according to a report 
to Fides International News Service, reprinted in the Bos- 
ton Pilot for March 4. While there is “a widespread at- 
mosphere of intimidation . . . Catholics are free to attend 
church services.” In the North daylight religious services 
are frequently banned. In some places there has been 
“more serious interference” with church services. Two 
Catholic universities are still functioning with some of 
their religious faculty members; a third may soon pass 
out of Catholic control. In Manchuria and North China 
most of the mission schools have been taken over by the 
government. 

In the country church buildings are often comman- 
deered. “Very few Catholic hospitals have been taken over, 
hut the rest have not had easy times.” Dispensaries are 
“almost unmolested.” “Catholic institutions suffer with 
everybody else under a general program of heavy taxa- 
tion.” Chinese priests can move about more freely than 
foreign missionaries, especially if they can “show some 
materially productive aspect to their journey.” 


Printed in U.S.A, 
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